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The Money “Ghosts” Make 

The same day I read your “ ‘Ghost’ at 
Kansas,” (PATHFINDER, June 11), I had 
‘a long chat with a Columbia University 
“prodigy” (Ph. D., D. Litt, D. Se. Phi 
Beta Kappa, and only ’23)°who informed 
me that he made $4,000 a year “ghost- 
ing,” all of his merchandise bringing an 
“A” grade. A fellow “ghost,” he said, 
who distributed his wares on three New 
York City campuses, earned $10,000 the 
same year. Your article dispersed my 

incredulity at his statement. 

The practice of “ghosting” is not new 
‘to schoolmen, but has developed into a 
major racket—thanks to the large scale 
production policy of our American educa- 
tional system 
‘ LeRoy S. Hart 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Strikes and John Barleycorn 

The editorial on labor which appeared 
in PATHFINDER of June 11 breathes 
hope that the cruel and wasteful war be- 
tween labor and capital is abating. Is it 
possible that our old friend John Barley- 
corn, who horns in on so many of our 
social,moral and economic problems, plays 
a part in the perpetual hostilities between 
these two groups, neither of which can 
live without the other? 

These figures are interesting, and pos- 
sibly significant: In 1919, last year before 
prohibition, there were 3,630 strikes. The 
year 1920, dry, showed a small decline. 
In 1921, however, the number dropped to 
2,385, and in 1922 to 1,112, or one-third of 
the 1919 record. After a general down- 
ward trend, the figures for 1932, just pre- 
ceding the return of beer, stood at 841. 
Beer came in 1933, and with it the num- 
ber of strikes doubled. Each succeeding 
year there was a substantial increase until 
1936, when the total reached 2,172, the 
largest number since 1921. 

Maybe there is nothing in it; maybe 
there is. When a worker wakes up Mon- 
day morning with a dark brown taste in 
his mouth and his week’s wages in the 
tavern till, it is easy for him to incubate 
a grievance. 





W. G. Calderwood 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


{Mr. Calderwood seems to overlook these facts: 
2921-22 and 1931-32 were panes of business de- 
on, when strikes are invariably scarce. Like- 
wise, 1936 was a period of recovery and encourage- 
ment of labor to better its lot. As PATHFINDER’S 
editorial pointed out, strikes this year are on the wane. 
Consumption of alcohol is still steadily rising.—Ed.} 


Hague, “Reds” and the Yankee Spirit 

After reading PATHFINDER most of 
the time for the past 20 years, in your 
issue of May 21 and your editorial “Not 
Local” I find that you are Communist. At 
least, you so strongly defended those who 
attempted to make speeches for Commu- 
nist principles that you may as well 
- declare yourself one of them... Go to 
Russia, and take Mr. Thomas and those 
two Congressmen with you... 

J. Buckley 
Refugio, Tex. 
— . * 

. | Before Mayor Hague parades and 
waves his flag and calls O’Connell, 
Bernard and Thomas Communists, he had 
better look up the meaning of the term. 
Any one knowing anything about the 
three men knows better ... 

M. E. Friday 
Manhattan, Mont. 


. _ 


. . If Mayor Hague were twice as bad 


as he is painted, it would still be a pleas- 
ure and a privilege to parade in behalf 
of his effort to save at least one spot on 
our map from the invasion of the RED 
PLAGUE .. 

Will B. Scanner 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

An article in the New York State Jour- 
nal of Medicine, February 15, 1934, states 
the following, which shows what would 
happen if Nazi anti-Semitism were carried 
to its logical extremes: “A Nazi who has 
syphilis must not allow himself to be cured 
by salvarsan, because it is the discovery 
of the Jew, Ehrlich. He must not even 
take steps to find out whether he has 
syphilis, because the Wasserman reaction 
used tor the purpose is the discovery of 
a Jew ...A Nazi who has heart dis- 
ease must not use digitalis, whose use 
in heart diseases was developed by a 
Jew, Ludwig Trabo, If he has a toothache, 
he will not be able to use cocaine, for he 
will be benefiting from the work of a 
Jew, Solomon Stricker. Typhus must not 
be treated, for he will have to benefit by 
the discoveries of Jews, Widall and Weill. 
If he has diabetes, he must not use insulin, 
because of the research work of a Jew, 
Minkowsky. If he has a headache, he 
must shun pyramidon and antipyrin dis- 
covered by Spiro and Eiloge. Anti-Sem- 
ites who have convulsions must put up 
with them, for it was a Jew, Oscar Lei- 
breich, who thought of using chloral hy- 
drate. This is true for psychic ailments, 
since the Jew, Freud, is the father of 
psychoanalysis .. .” 

The recent disgraceful demonstrations 
in Jersey City and Newark by so-called 
“Americans” is only a forerunner of such 
conditions which may be brought about 
here if the true Yankee spirit which guid- 
ed our founders is forgotten by over- 
zealous and greedy peanut politicians. 

Harold Kornbluth 
Newark, N. J. 


A Second Laureate 

I wish to correct a statement made by 
Roy E. White in “Readers Write” of May 
21st, that Frank L. Stanton was the only 
person ever officially designated by leg- 
islation as “Poet Laureate of Georgia.” 
That is a mistake. Professor Ernest Neal 
was so designated by the legislature soon 
after Mr. Stanton’s death in 1926. Pro- 
fessor Neal has published two volumes 
of verse, besides contributing many poems 
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Pathfinder 


to periodicals. He has been prominen| 
in educational work for over 50 years. H. 
lives in Calhoun, Ga., and at the age 0; 
80 years, is still singing as sweetly as ever. 

W. Laurens Hillhouse 
Calhoun, Ga. 


The Fifth Path 

Under “Religion and Society” in you: 
issue of May 21st, you had an article abou 
Dhammadina. In it, you say: “the way t 
nirvana, Buddhists believe, is by th 
“Eightfold Path”—right belief, right r: 
solve, right word, right act, right effor' 
right thinkimg and right meditation.’ 
There are only seven paths mentioned ji: 
PATHFINDER. I would like to know 
what the other one is. 

Lewis Dagly 

Dwyer, Mo. 


[PATHFINDER inadvertently omitted the fifth s«. 
tion of the eightfold path. It is “right living.”"—Ed.) 


W omen—Sex Antagonism? 

“Women cannot crochet and _ listen. 
Women cannot do anything and listen at 
the same time.”—PATHFINDER, June 1! 

Sonny, g0 broaden your acquaintanc:. 
You will find that many women can d: 
more than listen and crochet—especia!|y 
we “middle-aged housewives.” .. . 

Mrs. Cynthia A. Pike 
Rice, Wash. 

In your editorial (June 11) “Knit One, 
Purl Two,” your arraignment of woman's 
inability to “do anything and listen at the 
the same time,” while fairly humorous, 
seems to indicate an underlying sex an- 
tagonism. The chief humor lies in thi 
fact that you are so darn emphatic about 
it while so terribly mistaken. Have you 
never noted a woman’s ability to sit and 
sew or mend or crochet steadily durin: 
an entire evening While engaged in «4 
heated argument. with her husband, ani 
down him on every point? Likewise, on 
the other hand, have you never observed 
a man’s incapacity, while doing any tas\ 
however trifling about the house, to hear 
anything that is said to him? In fact hx 
usually shouts: “Don’t talk to me whil 
I’m trying to do this! How can I wor! 
and listen to you?” No. I assure you tha! 
woman, being busy practically all day, ha: 
learned to work and be an almost perfect 
listener at the same time. 

Not meaning to be carping I would ca!! 
your attention to another matter. Und: 
“Nazis; Breathing Spell” (June 11), your 
reporter, usually so skillful at presenting 
a clear picture in few words, describ: 
“Gnomish .., Goebbels” as “so small and 
frail that . .. he looks like a figurine mac: 
of wire pipe-cleaners.” Great! You can 
see him. Then, next sentence, he says 
that Dr. Goebbels “stumped up on a plat- 
form” etc., etc. That “stumped” destros 
the picture entirely, implying a thick-se' 
As I was for yea! 
a scenario writer, having had over fort) 
photoplays produced by Paramount and 
Metro, perhaps my tendency to visualiz: 
has been over-developed, but I can’t see a 
frail pipe-cleaner figurine stumping. Oh, 
a trifle, of course, but mars the usual per- 
fection of your presentations ... 

Edith Kennedy Jewel! 
Pasadena, Cal. 

[If women say they can crochet and listen at ¢ 

same time, it must be so. PA 


and indispensable blessings in a world that would ‘be 
pointless without them. As for Miss Jewett’s com 
Plaint about stum : “stump,” eT 
meaning to walk vily, can also mean waik 
clumsily, which is a physical trait of trail Dr 
Goebbels.—Ed.] 
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CONGRESS— 


The Stormy 75th Was a Meaningful One 


FTER the New Deal’s overwhelm- 

ing victory in the Presidential 
elections of 1936, it was assumed in 
most quarters that the course of the 
75th Congress would be relatively 
smooth. 

This assumption was based on the 
belief that the principal business of 
the Congress would be to effect a 
transition from the government's 
emergency organization to an organi- 
zation better suited to the efficient 
operation, under normal conditions, 
of expanded Federal functions, 

It was further assumed that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, because of his en- 
hanced prestige and because of huge 
Democratic majorities in the Senate 
and House, would have little trouble 
in realizing his legislative wishes. De- 
spite the political truism that most 
second-term Presidents face stiffened 
(ongressional opposition, it was more 
or iess generally felt that the 75th Con- 
gress would be comparatively docile. 

When it convened for the first time 
in January, 1937, the Congress was a 
Congress of apparent political soli- 
darity, with the largest party majori- 
ties on record—86 Democrats out of 
96 senators, 328 Democrats out of 435 
representatives. In sum, with the 
nation feeling the flush of economic 
recovery, the stage seemed set for as 
fruitful and peaceful a Congress as 
had ever been held. Yet last week, 
with the Congress finally adjourned, 
the 420 days of its three sessions could 
be called as stormy a chapter as any in 
recent Congressional history. 

SIEGE: Scarcely a month after the 
Congress came into being in 1937, the 
calm atmosphere over Capitol Hill was 
blasted by the President’s bill “to in- 
fuse new blood” into the Supreme 
Court by increasing the number of 
justices. Produced almost without 
warning, it set off a bitter war which 
split Democratic ranks and throttled 
all legislative effort. 

For nearly six months, Congress lay 
in a State of siege. Around the Roose- 
velt standard rallied many of the 
senators elected on straight New Deal 
tickets. Against them was arrayed an 
almost equal number of more con- 
servative Democrats. The final out- 
come was anybody’s guess. Then, as 
the crisis neared, Senate majority 
leader Joseph Robinson, popular and 
capable general of the pro-Court bill 
forces, dropped dead of heart disease 
in Washington’s torrid atmosphere. 
With his death, the bill died too, and 
the President had to accept one of 


the most stunning defeats ever handed 
a Chief Executive. 

For another month, New Deal lead- 
ers held impatient lawmakers in the 
capital in a vain effort to heal po- 
litical wounds and pass some con- 
structive legislation. But when the 
first session ended last August, little 
new legislation was on the books, and 
rebellion and suspicion still pervaded 
Democratic ranks. 

About this time, more trouble arose 
to harry the harassed New Deal. ~Re- 
covery forces began to ebb rapidly 
into the shoals of a new depression. 





International 


Garner Helped “Rebels” Behind the Scenes 


It was against this discouraging back- 
ground that Roosevelt called the Con- 
gress back into special session last 
December. 

The special session had four chief 
tasks assigned to it: (1) a new farm 
bill; (2) a wage-hour bill; (3) govern- 
mental reorganization; (4) regional 
power planning for the Whole nation. 
When it adjourned after 40 days, it 
had passed none of these measures. 
The farm bill was in conference be- 
tween the two houses; the remaining 
major bills were still in various stages 
of incompletion. 

With the start of the third session 
in January of this year, the cleavage 
in the Democratic party seemed deep 
and permanent. Behind Kentucky’s 
Alben Barkley, successor to Robinson 
as Senate floor leader, stood the 
“regulars” who had backed the Court 
bill and who supported the President 
in almost everything. On the opposite 
side were such veteran Democrats as 


Barkley for the leadership post, and 
Vice-President Garner, whose active 
behind-the-scenes work for the rebel 
“conservatives” made him their un- 
acknowledged leader and inspiration. 

On the other side of the Capitol, the 
House took up and developed the 
spirit of rebellion that had material- 
ized in the Senate. In the lower cham- 
ber, southern Democrats in the 
powerful Rules Committee joined 
hands with an only-too-willing Re- 
publican minority to choke off the 
Administration’s wage-hour bill. Fol- 
lowing that, the Democratic majority 
bowed to outside pressures and killed 
the Senate-approved Reorganization 
Bill, a basically sound measure de- 
signed to reshuffle government agen- 
cies for efficiency reasons. Then the 
House concurred with the Senate in a 
new tax bill virtually repudiating the 
New Deal’s surplus-profits tax and 
drastically modifying its capital-gains 
tax. “* 

Finally, just when things looked 
darkest for President Roosevelt's pres- 
tige and program, the tide suddenly 
turned. A new drive successfully 
pried loose the wage-hour bill from 
the Rules Committee. After much bick- 
ering between the Senate and House, 
the momentous measure became law. 
Then the big lending-spending bill, 
the New Deal’s answer to the second 
depression, rode through Congress 
with hardly a line changed from the 
original Administration version. Re- 
peated attempts to restrict the Pres- 
ident’s power over the huge appro- 
priation and to insure against politi- 
cal manipulation of the funds were 
emphatically defeated. Thus, on the 
crest of the resurgent wave of Presi- 
dential authority, the 75th Congress 
came at last to an end, 

RECORD: Despite all its troubles, 
the Congress did manage to accom- 
plish a substantial amount of work, 
nearly all of it during the last session. 
Of 17,092 measures introduced in both 
branches, some 1,700 finally became 
law. Of these, only about 590 were 
bills of importance to the nation as 
a whole. 

But the bills of the 75th Congress 
were vastly more important in con- 


tent than in number. Some among 
them ranked among the greatest Amer- 
ican legislative experiments. Para- 


mount were such as these: 


The wage-hour bill, which for the 
first time established the principle of 
compulsory Federal regulation of 
working conditions in private indus- 
try by imposing a “floor under wages” 
and a “ceiling over hours” and aiming 
at eventual wage-hour standards of 
40 cents an hour and 40 hours a week 
for all industry. 

The farm bill, probably _the most 


(Continued on Page 14) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Fine Fettle 


Exuding an almost tangible air of 
optimism, President Roosevelt debark- 
ed last. week from the yacht Potomac 
for a four-day visit to his home at 
Hyde Park, N. Y. Previously, he had 
enjoyed himself hugely at the wedding 
of his son John to Anne Clark in Na- 
hant, Mass., then steamed comfortably 
down the Atlantic coast and up the 
Hudson River to his birthplace. 


The brief vacation had plainly put - 


the President in a cheerful frame of 
mind, which continued throughout 
the week. With evident zest, he plung- 
ed into the mass of bills dropped on 
his desk by the departing 75th Con- 
gress (see page 3). 

Foremost among these was the $3,- 
750,000,000 Relief-Recovery Bill, on 
which the President quickly penned 
his signature. At a press conference, 
he observed the occasion by an infor- 
mal but significant statement that in- 
dicated not even the new depression 
could dampen his high spirits. Busi- 
ness, he told reporters, was not really 
so bad as a lot of people had said it 
was. As proof, Roosevelt pointed to 
Commerce Department estimates, bas- 
ed on the first three months of 1938, 
that the national income this year 
would exceed 60 billion dollars—some 
5 billions more than most experts had 
formerly predicted. Last year the 
figure was just under 70 billions. 

Furthermore, the President declar- 
ed; wages last year wére only 9 per 
cent lower than the prosperity year 
of 1929) while the cost of living was 
actually 15 per cent less. This Roose- 
velt interpreted to mean that those 
regularly employed were really better 
off now than a decade ago. Without 
making any definite commitment, the 
President indicated that he expected a 
business upturn soon, pointing out 
that several hundreds of millions of 
dollars would begin to flow in PWA 
work in another 60 days.t 

Among other Congressional meas- 
ures acted upon, the most important 
were the $37,000,000 Rivers and Har- 
bors Bill and an act prescribing an 
allotment of not less than 55,000,000 
acres for the 1939 wheat crop, which 
he signed; and two measures increas- 
ing war veterans’ pensions, which he 
vetoed. As to the latter, the President 
remarked that they would add some 
$13,000,000 to the Federal budget and 
would undoubtedly increase agitation 
for still heavier veterans’ payments. 

Most of the laws passed by Con- 
gress were undergoing departmental 
inspection in Washington, notably the 
wage-hour bill. Altogether, the Presi- 
dent managed to sign 48 and veto eight 
measures, most of them minor ones. 
But he told reporters ruefully that he 

+ As if anticipating the President’s optimism, the 
New York Stock Exchange last week suddenly snapped 
fot 
kee ret made his }~ 

continued upward, 


@ ‘ethargy into a surging bull market, 
Yes *«\umping 1 to 5 points. On the day 
ues on an upturn, the mar- 








still had more than 300 to act upon. 

Between bills, the President found 
time to do these things: 

@ Receive a check for $1,010,000 
from the President’s Birthday Cele- 
bration Committee. This check, rep- 
resenting proceeds from festivities in 
8,000 communities last January, he 
turned over to the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis. 

q@ Name nine representatives of 
labor, industry and government to 
make a study of labor legislation in 
England and Sweden. 

q Announce he would address the 
nation in a fireside radio chat from 
Washington at the end of the week. 


Politics: Votes, Death 


Two primary elections and a sudden 
death colored the political scene last 
week, 

In Minnesota, the votes of more than 
half a million citizens did little to un- 
tangle a badly snarled situation. Since 
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Benson’s Narrow Victory Climaxed a Feud 


1932, that state had watched the 
growth of a powerful Farmer-Labor 
party which cooperated consistently 
and effectively with the New Deal. 
Last week’s primary, centering around 
the fight for Minnesota’s governorship, 
climaxed a bitter war within the 
Farmer-Labor group which threaten- 
ed the New Deal’s control of the state. 

Central figures in the intra-party 
row were Governor Elmer Benson, 
friend of the New Deal who sought 
renomination, and ex-Governor Hijal- 
mar Petersen, leader of right-wingers 
among the Farmer-Laborites and Ben- 
son’s sworn foe. National interest 
focused on this pair’s feud several 
weeks ago, when President Roosevelt 
summarily dismissed Victor Christgau 
as head of the Minnesota WPA. 
Christgau had fought continually with 
the Benson administration over the 
issue of politics in relief, and the 
White House ouster was quickly in- 
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terpreted to mean that the New De: !| 
was again bidding for Farmer-Labo: 
ite help under Benson. 

After a day of heavy balloting, Ben 
son emerged the winner over Peterse; 
by a bare few thousand votes. At th: 
same time, Republicans handed a fa! 
majority to Harold Stassen, the most 
liberal of their four candidates. An 
extremely tight race among the si, 
Democratic hopefuls seemed to hay: 
been won by Thomas Gallagher, who 
led Victor Anderson, generally regar«| 
ed as the New Deal’s preference. 

These results placed New Deal stra 
tegists in a nasty quandary. If the, 
again worked for Benson, there seei- 
ed an excellent chance that Petersen 
might lead his obviously strong fo!- 
lowing among Farmer-Laborites into 
the Republican fold and elect Stassen. 
Prophets guessed that Roosevelt woul! 
finally support Benson and ask th: 
Democratic candidate to withdraw in 
the Governor’s favor, as happene: 
in 1936. 

Less confused but no more inform: 
tive were the results from a state o/ 
far different political complexion 
staunchly Republican Maine. There, 
as had been expected, Republican Go\ 
ernor Lewis O. Barrows and the stat: 
three Republican U. S. Represent: 
tives were all renominated without 
serious opposition. On the Democrali. 
side, former Governor Louis J. Brann 
was unopposed for the gubernatorial 
nomination, and three Democrati: 
nominees for the House of Representa 
tives were named without much bick- 
ering. 

Althought the 1936 elections took 
much of the shine from Maine’s repu 
tation as a political barometer of t!: 
nation, the New Deal would like | 
score victories there next Septembe: 
Its best chance seemed to be with 
Brann, twice Governor of the state a 
a master vote-getter. 

In New York, meanwhile, death w: 
causing political confusion. Careful!) 
laid plans for the November elections 
were disrupted by the sudden death ii 
Washington of Senator Royal S, Cop: 
land, 69-year-old anti-New Deal Demo- 
crat. Copeland’s demise gave Ne 
York two Senate seats as well as th: 
Governor’s chair to fill. 

One Senatorial candidate will un 
doubtedly be Robert Wagner, present 
incumbent and friend of the Presiden! 
To fill out Copeland’s term, which 
ends in 1940, New York’s popu: 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman prom)! 
ly announced he would be a candida\: 
“if my party wants me.” Lehman, 
once referred to by Roosevelt as “! 
good right arm,” has been at odds wiih 
the President since denouncing th 
ill-fated Court bill. 

Despite talk of opposition to t! 
Governor by Mayor Fiorello LaGua: 
dia and a section of the America 
Labor Party, it seemed likely th: 
Wagner and Lehman would be New 
York’s next Senatorial representative: 
With the ‘state’s two most powerfu! 
Democrats thus called to Washingto. 
Republicans were hopeful of electin: 
New York’s next Governor, particu- 
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larly if they could prevail upon 
Thomas Dewey, Manhattan’s racket- 
breaking District Attorney, to enter 
the race. 
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Spy Scare: Climax 


For the third time in four months, 
the sinister word “spy” blazed forth 
from American front pages last week. 
The first_time was after the arrest last 
winter of three German-blooded spy 
suspects (PATHFINDER, March 12). 
The second was when two naturalized 
Germans, both under subpoena by the 
Federal grand jury investigating the 
case in New York City, fled America 
on German steamers (PATHFINDER, 
June 11). 

Since then, the grand jury had been 
wading patiently through a mass of 
espionage evidence being dug up by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
Last week, after hearing 30 witnesses 
in much secrecy, the jury brought the 
now famous “spy scare” to a startling 
climax, 

In three bluntly-worded _ indict- 
ments, it charged 18 persons with con- 
spiracy to violate the World war anti- 
espionage statute by stealing American 
military secrets and transmitting them 
to Germany. Among those accused 
were officials of the German War Min- 
istry and officers in the German Army 
and Navy. Observers felt that the 
naming of Germany, an act without 
precedent since the World war, must 
have been at least tacitly approved by 
the State Department. 

Candid inspection, however, forced 
the realization that the grand jury’s 
work was more spectacular than fruit- 
ful. Only four of the 18 indicted were 
in the United States, and none was a 
noteworthy catch. The others were 
safe in Germany, whence they could be 
brought only by their own consent. 

As traced by the FBI’s evidence, the 
German spy ring began operations in 
the United States early in 1935.7 At 
that time one William Lonkoski, said 
to be one of the aces among German 
secret operatives, began to build up in 
the east a network of agents. When 
he left, with police at his heels, he had 
obtained the services of Dr. Ignatz 
Griebl as local spy chief. Under 
Griebl, one of those who fled the cur- 
rent investigation, were the three men 
indicted who were still in American 
custody—Guenther Rumrich, a desert- 
er from the U. S. Army; Otto Voss, an 
expert airplane mechanic employed 
in factories working on _ military 
orders; and Erich Glaser, private in 
the U. S. Army Air Corps. 

The fourth was Johanna Hoffman, 
red-haired hairdresser on the liner 
Europa, who acted as go-between. 
Prior to the investigation they had 
succeeded in stealing and sending to 
_ + Spearhead of the FBI's investigation was Leon G. 
Turrou, the Bureau’s number one agent, who helped 
to “‘crack’’ the Lindbergh kidnaping case. After the 
indictments, Turrou announced his retirement from 
the Bureau in order to write a series of newspaper 
articles about the spy case. The FBI was said to be 
disturbed by this announcement, but was powerless to 


act until the articles appeared, when it might insti- 
gate contempt charges against the author. 
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Germany a naval telephone code book, 
plans for speedy Army fighting planes 
and various other useful but not sen- 
sational bits of information. 

It was plain last week that the four 
available for trial were simply small 
fry whose conviction and imprison- 
ment, even for the maximum term of 
20 years, would not seriously disturb 
the higher-ups. It was equally plain 
that none of the higher-ups would be 
likely to return to this country for 
trial. Federal officals, however, could 
console themselves with the thought 
that their work had at least exposed 
and crippled the nucleus of a potenti- 
ally powerful. spy machine. 

Sa! Me * glt 


Labor: Ailing Infant 


Until new depression fell upon the 
land, the United Automobile Workers 
of America was the lustiest infant 
among all the labor unions born of 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act and 
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Frankensteen Was Suspended by Martin 


the C. I. O. But, as hard times threw 
out of work half the union’s 400,000 
members and UAW leaders divided 
bitterly on questions of policy, the 
infant lost the glow of health. Last 
week its condition was critical, 

The trouble lay in the dispute be- 
tween one group, led by Homer Mar- 
tin, vibrant, excitable president of the 
UAW, and one led by vice presidents 
Wyndham Mortimer and _ Richard 
Frankensteen, the latter of whom had 
once been a staunch supporter of 
Martin. On the surface, the issue was 
this: Thé Martin group, known as the 
“Progressives,” favored strong cen- 
tral control of the UAW. The other 
faction, the “Unity” group, wanted 
greater self-rule for local unions. 

However, boiling beneath the sur- 
face was a more important division. 
Two different Communist groups have 
been fighting for the ears of the lead- 
ers. The official Communist group in 
the United States—that led by Earl 
Browder — has been backing the 


“unity” group. An opposition Com- 
munist faction—led by Jay Lovestone 
—has been behind Martin’s “Progres- 
sives.” 

In May the latest in a series of 
“truces” between “Unity” and “Pro- 
gressive” was arranged. Last week 
the two groups had clashed head-on 
in another dispute, this time over some 
matters discussed at a meeting of the 
24-man executive board in Washing- 
ton, D. C. This time there was no talk 
of “truce.” Martin suspended Frank- 
ensteen, Mortimer, two other vice- 
presidents and the secretary treasurer 
of the UAW. Martin then snapped a 
warning at six other “Unity” mem- 
bers of the executive board that if they 
walked out of the meeting, he might 
suspend them, too. The six promptly 
walked out. 

The suspended “Unity” officials re- 
turned to Detroit to await a formal 
trial on the suspension and to plan a 
special convention of the UAW in the 
hope of overthrowing Martin. 

With the snapping of the final strand 
that had bound the factions together, 
all labor observers pointed to the one 
man who could weave another strand 
—John L. Lewis. What John L. Lewis 
would do, what he could do in the 
situation, was something the hulking 
chieftain of the C. I. O. did not an- 
nounce publicly last week. 





Death in Custer Creek 


According to the records of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, most 
accidents in railway passenger serv- 
ice have occurred because washed-out 
or defective bridges have sent trains 
plunging into rivers or creeks. Weak 
bridges were a prime factor in making 
1907, when 367 passengers were killed, 
the deadliest year in American rail- 
road history. 

Since then, improvements in con- 
struction and better inspection serv- 
ice have combined to improve rail 
safety records. Last year only three 
passengers were killed on Class I 
railroads. Last week, however, the 
proud railroads saw their record brok- 
en when the worst rail accident in 
recent years took a toll of lives that 
may amount to 55, sent 26 persons to 
hospitals and caused slight injuries to 
another two score. The cause lay in 
sudden flood waters which had weak- 
ened a bridge an hour after it had 
been inspected and found in satisfae- 
tory condition, 

One morning, shortly after mid- 
night, the Olympian, ace passenger 
train of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific, was thundering from 
Chicago to Tacoma, Wash., through a 
cloudburst. Twenty-six miles east of 
Miles City, Mont., spanning Custer 
Creek, was a 30-year-old bridge. As 
the locomotive crossed the bridge, 
the center span buckled. Of the 1l-car 
train, the locomotive, tender, baggage 
car, two coaches and two tourist 
sleepers toppled into the creek. 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Spanish “Settlement” 


Such a bedlam of boos and catealls 
resounded through the British House 
of Commons last week that only a few 
sharp-eyed reporters noticed when a 
tanned, youngish man in a casual gray 
suit slipped quietly into a third-row 
seat. The latecomer was Anthony 
Eden. His last appearance in the 
chamber had been in the formal black 
eoat and pin-striped gray trousers of 
a Foreign Secretary. Now ‘no longer 
Foreign Secretary, but still a member 
of Parliament, Eden had come to hear 
Prime Minister Neville Chamberlain 
defend post-Eden foreign policy. 

Crown and capstone of the Cham- 
berlain policy since Eden’s resigna- 
tion has been the Anglo-Italian friend- 
ship pact, Signed in Rome two months 
ago, it will not go into operation until 
Italians have evacuated Spain. That, 
in turn, will not take place—as Mus- 
solini bas made clear—until Franco is 
sure of winning the civil war. Thus 
the whole Chamberlain program of 
“realistic” agreements among the four 
great powers of western Europe, as 
well as Chamberlain’s political repu- 
tation and future, have come to hinge 
upon a Spanish “settlement”—which 
can only mean a Rebel victory. 

Anxious not to jeopardize such a 
victory, Chamberlain two weeks ago 
refused to punish Rebel bombing 
planes that sink British ships in Span- 
ish ports (PATHFINDER, June 25). 
Last week, while Eden looked on, the 
Prime Minister heard his foreign pol- 
icy summed up by Laborite Philip 
Noel-Baker as: “By gad, sir, it is high 
time we warned General Franco that 
if he sinks another 100 British ships 
we shall retire from the Mediterra- 
nean altogether.” To Chamberlain, 
who a few days later heard that three 
more British ships had been sunk in 
Spanish waters, the Commons scene 
was galling and embarrassing, but it 
only hardened his determination to 
show that Eden was wrong and he 
right; to effect a Spanish settlement, 
and get the Anglo-Italian pact in 
operation as soon as possible. 

By every form of diplomatic third- 
degree, the British sped that determi- 
nation. In France, the riot alarm 
rang out in the Chamber of Deputies 
for the first time in a decade as Com- 
munists and Rightists battled over the 
question of opening the French fron- 
tier to Loyalist supplies. Next day 
Premier Edouard Daladier sent the 
Deputies home a week earlier than 
scheduled, so as to avoid airing the 
Spanish issue. On Britain’s urging, 
the French frontier, via which the 
Loyalists had been getting Czech and 
Russian munitions since January, was 
again hermetically sealed. 

That done, the next move was in 
London, There the Non-Intervention 
subcommittee suddenly and miracu- 
Jously agreed on the British plan to 





evacuate non-Spaniards from Spain. 
Soviet Russia, however, flatly refused 
to put up a cent toward paying the 
traveling expenses of home-going 
Italian soldiers.t 

The Spanish war meanwhile wore 
on toward its second anniversary. On 
the Pyrenees frontier, Rebel planes 
scoured 12,000 government fighters 
out of Bielsa valley and sent them 
clambering into France, whence they 
were returned to Loyalist territory. 
In mountainous south-central Spain, 
Rebel General Gonzales de Llano 
pointed his army at Almaden, site of 
the world’s richest mercury mines. 

Along the east coast, both sides 
locked in a death grip as the Rebels 
strained toward Valencia. Every 
farmhouse became a prize worth hun- 
dreds of lives; every hour became 
precious as the defenders of Valencia, 
in an almost unbearable heat-haze, 
strung barbed wire, laid machine gun 
nests and dug trenches to trap tanks. 
Weakened and divided, government 
Spain yet showed no signs of letting 
Franco win “while a handful of. ter- 
ritory remains ours.” 


China: “Keep Out” 


Over roughly 700,000 square miles 
of the Orient last week went up a 
sign which said, in effect: “No Tres- 
passing. Aliens Keep Out.” 

Planter of the sign was the moon- 
faced Japanese Foreign Minister Ka- 
zushige Ugaki, From a point on the 
Yellow River 700 miles inland, he 
drew an imaginary line down through 
China 1,000 miles to the tropic Gulf of 
Tonkin. Then he sent a circular to 
embassies and legations in Tokyo 
warning that everything east of the 
imaginary line in China was about to 
become a no-man’s-land for the activ- 
ities of the Japanese military. For- 
eigners “should evacuate.” Foreign 
property should be marked to avoid 
being bombed, If Chinese forces made 
use of foreign property, Japanese 
would “be forced to attack.” 

Last February, in similar action, the 
Japanese warned foreigners out of a 
war zone extending from the Yangtze 
River to the capital of Shansi prov- 
ince, At that time Washington wrote 
a note denying Japan’s right to order 
out foreigners, and reminding Japan 
she would be held responsible for any 
damage to American property. Since 
February, the Japanese have occupied 
most of the railroad lines and chief 
cities in the zone indicated. Amer- 
icans have had to evacuate, willy- 
nilly, American properties have been 
bombed. The vast area of the new 
battleground staked out by General 





+t While this thorny point remained unsettled, a 
Bombing Inquiry Commission of British, Swedish, ard 
Norwegian officers (the United States having refused 
an invitation) prepared to leave for Toulouse, France. 
From headq' rs, the Commission will sally 
forth to scenes of civilian bombings, to decide 
whether the bombings have a ‘‘justifiable’’ military 
Objective. Resultant world publicity is supposed to 
discourage bombings. 
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Pathfinder 
Ugaki last week was indication that 
Japan’s new “quick victory” Cabinet 
meant to clear white men out of most 
of accessible China. 

What had been happening in region: 
already so cleared was described b\ 
Dr. Carlton Lacy, secretary of th: 
American Bible Society in China, upon 
his return to Shanghai after traveling 
the length and breadth of north China 
Dr. Lacy found Tsinan “full of dens 
and brothels” while outside Tsingtao 
“poppy fields may be seen in ful! 
bloom from the train.” He-was as- 
tonished to see opium and narcotic 
derivatives being sold openly without 
police interference. His testimony 
tended to bear out charges made at 
Geneva two weeks ago by Stuart Full- 
er of the U. S. State Department be- 
fore the League of Nations opium ad- 
visory committee (PATHFINDER, 
June 25). Fuller named Japan as th: 
power behind the world’s poison druz 
traffic. He aecused Japan of coupling 
her military invasion with a narcotics 
invasion and increasing poppy acre- 
age in conquered portions of China. 

While General Ugaki was plotting 
new conquests and putting up “no 
trespassing” signs on Chinese maps 
last week, the Japanese army was 
being evicted from central China by 
something far more effective than « 
sign, Moving in a floodstream 1) 
miles wide and six or seven feet deep, 
the Yellow River spread out sideways 
over 1,500 square miles of Honan prov- 
ince’s platterlike plains. Loss of life, 
estimated at first by the Japanese at 
150,000, was thought to be not more 
than 30,000. By the end of the week 
the water had spent its force, but the 
Japanese advance was_ hopelessly 
bogged. Honan armies retreated by 
boat, some going north to hunt guer- 
rillas in Shensi, the rest- southeast to 
join the main Japanese advance on 
Hankow by the Yangtze River. 

Having flushed the Japanese out of 
Honan, the Yellow contentedly began 
to subside. Its regular summer mad- 
ness, however, was yet to come: in 
late July and August, when the snows 
melt in the Tibetan hinterland. 








Eire: Safe Majority 

In Eire last week, for the first time 
in a long time, Prime Minister Eamon 
de Valera had a safe working majority 
in parliament. Complete returns from 
last fortnight’s general elections gave 
his Fianna Fail (government. party) 
77 of the 138 seats in the Dail Eireann 
(lower house of parliament). 

In the old Dail, de Valera’s party 
held only 68 seats and was thus fre- 
quently defeated by a combined oppo- 
sition vote. Irked by this legislative 
handicap, the American-born prime 
minister last May surprised everybody 
by. dissolving parliament and calling 
for new general elections (PATH- 
FINDER, June 11). What he wanted 
was a strong majority over all other 
parties combined. What he had won 
last week was just that, although it 
was by no means a landslide. 

Satisfied with the election outcome, 
de Valera began working on details 
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of his five-year program of objectives. 
These included: (1) reaping the fullest 
benefits from the far-reaching new 
Anglo-Irish economic accord (PATH- 
FINDER, May 7); (2) nursing sick ag- 
riculture back to life and building up 
a prosperous industry; and (3) unit- 
ing all Ireland by doing away with the 
partition that separates the six north- 
ern counties of Ulster from the 26 


counties of Eire. 
or ——_____— 


* . . > 
Reich: Liquidation 

German Jews, correspéndent Wal- 
lace Deuel declared in the Chicago 
Tribune last week, “are like the cen- 
tral figure in Poe’s story, The Pit and 
the Pendulum—helpless, they lie un- 
der a heavy, steadily descending 
knife.” With anti-Jewish decrees two 
days before, Economics Minister Wal- 
ther Funk had lowered the knife fur- 
ther, until it swung perilously close 
to the necks of Greater Germany's 
750,000 Jews. 

One of Funk’s decrees authorized 
the German government to “make 
use” of all individual Jewish property 
holdings over $2,000. A second decree 
obliged Jewish shop-keepers to paint 
their names on their store windows in 
white letters 11 inches high. Jews 
feared that their property was being 
staked out for wholesale seizure by 
the government, and that Jewish 
stores would be subject to a perma- 
nent, disastrous boycott by “Aryans.” 

Storm Troopers, acting without of- 
ficial instructions, but also without 
interference from police, began wide 
activities in northern and western 
Germany, attacking Jews and plun- 
dering their shops. In plain clothes, 
scores of them swarmed into the 
ghetto districts of Berlin, wrecking 
Jewish stores. Nazi  paint-bucket 
squads marked hundreds of Jewish 
shop-fronts with abusive legends like: 
“Don’t buy from this Jewish swine.” 

Acting on the orders of Propaganda 
Minister Josef Goebbels, secret police 
had already begun raids on Jewish 
homes and meeting places in Berlin. 
Over a two-week period, it was re- 
vealed, police had arrested some 2,000 
Jews, most of them on minor pretexts, 
had piled hundreds into army trucks 
and sent them off to concentration 
camps near Berlin. Terrified, some of 
them were released after they prom- 
ised to leave the country. Weeping 
and pleading, an average of 300 a day 
stormed American and British con- 
sular offices to beg for the necessary 
entrance papers into the United States 
and Britain. 

Correspondents agreed that the 
main reason for the Nazi drive was 
financial. In Greater Germany, Jews 
own property estimated to be worth 
four billion dollars, Recent restric- 
tions make it possible for German emi- 
grants to take only about three per 
cent of their property outside the 
Reich. If persecution were to succeed 
in driving all Jews from Germany, 
the government would reap a hand- 
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some profit which would do much to 
bolster the sagging. German budget. 
With this compelling factor present, it 
seemed likely that the anti-Jewish 
drive would continue. Speaking at 
Berlin, Goebbels asked for a stop to 
mob action, but nevertheless roused 
a crowd of 120,000 to cry: “Out with 
the Jews!” Not a few Germans, how- 
ever, were shocked by last week’s out- 
rages, and some were so moved that 
they called up the Berlin office of the 
New York Times to make anonymous 
protests. 

Speaking at a Chamber of Commerce 
meeting at Bremen, Economics Migis- 
ter Funk made it clear that he was not 
only determined to liquidate the Jews, 
but that he was bent on liquidating 
foreign debts as well. When it was 
conquered by Germany last March, 
Austria owed other nations and their 
citizens about $160,000,000. Amer- 
ica’s share of loans to the Vienna gov- 
ernment was about $26,000,000. - This 
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Funk Repudiated the Austrian Debt 


and other Austrian Federal debts, 
Funk flatly repudiated with the asser- 
tion that foreign loans to Austria had 
been for the purely political purpose 
of preventing union with Germany. 
In Washington, Secretary of State 
Hull revealed that like eight other na- 
tions involved, the United States had 
recently made a sharp request for 
overdue payments, basing its claim on 
“obvious principles of justice.” 


Non-Fascist: Latins 


Despite fears in some quarters that 
the seimi-dictatorial regimes of most 
South American republics were swing- 
ing toward Fascism, two positive indi- 
cations last week were that the swing 
was in the opposite direction—toward 
democracy, First of these was the 
inauguration of Gen. Alfredo Baldomir 
as president of tiny Uruguay. The 
second was the possible formation of 
a South American “common front” 
against foreign political activities, 
Uruguay: After eight years of semi- 








dictatorial rule Argentina last Febru- 
ary inaugurated as its 21st president 
Roberto M. Ortiz, strong champion of 
democratic principles in government 
(PATHFINDER, Mar. 5). Last week, 
following big neighbor Argentina’s ex- 
ample, Uruguay, smallest republic in 
South America, ended eight years of 
dictation under President Gabriel Ter- 
ra by placing in power a man pledged 
to restore democratic government and 
to fight Fascism and all other totali- 
tarian tendencies. To express its joy 
over Gen. Baldomir’s inauguration, the 
public gave him the most enthusiastic 
popular acclaim accorded any incom- 
ing president in 50 years. 

Common Front: More significant 
than Uruguay’s return to the demo- 
cratic fold, perhaps, was the fact that 
all 10 republics south of Panama last 
week were laying plans to curb the 
spread of European totalitarian ideol- 
ogies. Following Brazil’s bold lead in 
curbing Nazi activities (PATHFIND- 
ER, May 28), practically all South 
American executives warned that alien 
intervention in their lands must cease, 
Argentina, Chile and Bolivia banned 
foreign doctrines and insignia, Even 
the virtual dictatorships of Ecuador 
and Peru, which last fortnight decided 
on an amicable settlement of their bor- 
der issue (PATHFINDER, June 18), 
warned their people of the “Fascist 
peril.” In addition, the foreign min- 
isters of Argentina, Brazil and Chile 
have been quietly conducting personal 
conferences and sounding out the oth- 
er Latin capitals on uniting in a “com- 
mon front” against all alien agitation, 


Asides Abroad— 


Traffic Mishap: In Colombo, Ceylon, 
a crowd was watching an elephant 
procession, Suddenly a two-ton ele- 
phant swerved and began trampling 
the spectators. The mahout was seiz- 
ed by police and fined $1.58 for driv- 
ing while intoxigated. ; 





Emergency: One week before the 
summer season opened at Hamilton, 
Bermuda, the Castle Harbor Hotel ap- 
plied for a liquor license, The law, 
however, demands three weeks’ no- 
tice. When 175 hotel guests threat- 
ened to leave, the Bermuda Assembly 
rushed through a bill to issue a tem- 
porary license. 

Oppressed Class: Italian bachelors, 
already paying heavier taxes than any 
other class of the country’s population, 
had their ambitions curbed. Fascist 
decree forbade any bachelor or child- 
less widower to be a mayor, or to hold 
any high administrative office in proy- 
inces or communities, 

Nazis, Dogs: Since 1914 every dogin 
Vienna, even the smallest, most inof- 
fensive lapdog, has been required by 
law to wear a muzzle on the street, 
Then the Nazis came and, by rescind- 
ing the muzzling law, freed oppressed 
German pets. Result: dog fights. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





A. M. A.: Pat Stand 


In organized American medicine 
there are no political parties, but 
there is one issue as controversial as 
slavery was to the Union in 1860. The 
issue is whether individual physicians 
will continue attempts to carry a load 
which is too big for them, or whether 
health services will be extended to all 
the people by some new method. Two 
weeks ago, when 6,000 of the 110,000 
members of the giant American Medi- 
cal Association met for the body’s an- 
nual convention in San Francisco, they 
expected to hear about this question. 
They did, but last week, no new 
action had been taken. 

One way to extend medical care to 
more persons than are now reached 
by private effort is to increase Federal 
outlays for health—by grants to hos- 
pitals, to medical schools, to state and 
loe¢al health services. This has been 
called “tax-paid” medicine; it has 
been approved by an unofficial com- 
mittee of 430 doctors within the A. M. 
A., by the American Public Health As- 
sociation and by the United States 
Public Health Service. A proposal for 
tax-paid medicine at the 1937 conven- 
tion of the A. M. A. caused an uproar, 
but was not adopted. 

At San Francisco, there was not 
even an uproar. Before the House of 
Delegates, the A. M. A.’s new president, 
wealthy Dr. Irving Abell of Louisville, 
Ky., devoted his opening address to a 
discussion of tax-paid medicine. He 
said: “The American people are not 
willing to accept a collectivist or com- 
munal society.” Mindful that the 
A.M. A. is currently receiving reports 
from state and county societies which 
it may make a basis for a forthcoming 
A. M. A. health program, Dr. Abell 
went on: “When the suggestions of 
this House of Delegates will have been 


“presented to the public, the thought- 


ful will have concrete evidence that 
we have not been recreant to the 
faith reposed in us.” 

Duly awed, A. M. A, delegates this 
year offered no plans for increased 
medical care, despite President Abell’s 
admission that “the requirements and 
demands of the indigent and low in- 
come groups have reached such pro- 
portions as to constitute a load beyond 
the capacity of the profession to ab- 
sorb...” Instead, no fewer than 
three resolutions were offered to make 
the A. M. A. more popular with the 
public and with organizations seeking 
medical reform. The resolutions pro- 
posed that the A, M. A. set up a bureau 
of public relations independent of 
blunt, conservative Dr. Morris Fish- 
bein, who as editor of the A. M. A. 
Journal is virtually the sole spokes- 
man of the Association on matters of 
medical policy. Even these resolu- 
tions were defeated. 

Thus, after its six-day convention 





last week, the A, M. A. stood concern- 
ing American medicine precisely 
where it had stood in 1937. That Amer- 
ican medicine had progressed, how- 
ever, was demonstrated by a large 
number of technical reports. They 
included these: 

g Dr. Charles Murray Gratz of Co- 
lumbia University, New York, ex- 
plained that injections of air could be 
used to end muscular pain. Ordinarily, 
muscle fibers are separated by smooth, 
strong bands of tissue called fascia. 
Particularly in the small of the back, 
old age, muscular strain, bruises and 
disease may cause the fascia to become 
rough, so that they press painfully on 
nerves and no longer move easily 
with muscle movements, Air injections 
at affected points, said Dr. Gratz, had 
been found to provide a pain-easing 
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Dr. Abell Promised Concrete Evidence 


lubricant between fascia and muscle. 

q An ingenious methed for pre- 
venting peritonitis, a deadly and not 
uncommon abdominal infection, was 
described by Dr. Bernard Steinberg of 
the Toledo Hospital in Ohio. In pa- 
tients suffering with appendicitis or 
other conditions which develop into 
peritonitis, dead germs of the variety 
which cause the disease were placed 
in spots where peritonitis was likely 
to occur. Disease-fighting white blood 
cells gathered at these spots, ending 
the chance for genuine peritonitis 
infections to take place, 

gq Dr. S. E. Gould of Detroit and 
Dr. I. F. Huddleston of Lansing, Mich., 
announced that undulant fever was 
threatening to become a major disease 
in the United States. The fever gets 
its name from the fact that it alter- 
nately rises and falls over a period of 
days; it may leave its victims en- 
feebled for as long as five months. In 
a two-year study, the two doctors 
found indications that at any given 
moment, 120,000 Americans were suf- 
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Path finder 


fering from the disease or its after- 
effects. Efforts to lessen the fever’s 
slow but sure spread, they said, thus 
far have been failures. 

@ Cocktails can prevent trichinosi: 
an agonizing and sometimes fatal dis- 
ease which comes from eating pork 
infested with tiny parasites, reported 
Dr. J. B. McNaught of Stanford Uni 
versity, Cal. Alcohol taken in appreci 
able quantities with parasite-bearin; 
food, he said, prevents infection. 

@ Dermatologists devoted a day 
long session at San Francisco to a di: 
cussion of occupational disorders of 
the skin. Dr. R. T. Johnston of Los 
Angeles declared them to be a health 
problem of the first rank; a survey 
of 100,000 workers showed that on: 
in every 100 had contracted some skin 
ailment because of his occupation. Dr. 
Louis Schwartz of the United State 
Public Health Service read a long lis! 
of the substances most likely to caus: 
skin diseases, among which the mos! 
troublesome were oil and gasoline 
soaps; alkalis, particularly in cement: 
and chemicals used in making rubbe: 
products. Occurrence of skin diseas: 
was found to be high among sod: 
fountain clerks, bartenders and othe: 
workers obliged to soap their hand 
often and constantly subject them t 
sudden changes of  temperatur: 
Blondes were found to be more sus 
ceptible to skin diseases than bru- 
nettes. 

G Sulphanilamide, the “miracl 
drug” which has been found extra 
ordinarily beneficial in_ treating 
wide variety of streptococcal infec- 
tions such as meningitis and scarle| 
fever, is not good for everybody. In 
some cases, it has been known to 
cause jaundice, fever and anemia. Drs. 
Adair, Hesseltine and Hec of the Uni 
versity of Chicago reported anothe: 
sulphanilamide danger: given to preg 
nant or nursing women, it can be fata! 
to unborn or newborn infants. 

g@ Dr. E. E. Osgood of Portland, 
Ore., described a new technique fo: 
studying penumonia and a new treat- 
ment found thereby. In an almost 
painless operation with a needle, h: 
extracted tiny bits of marrow from 
human breastbones. This tissue was 
infected with pneumococcus germs. 
In a typical case, application of ortho 
dox penumonia serum reduced the 
number of germ colonies to 35,000- 
considerably less than the origina! 
number. Addition of sulphanilamide re- 
duced the number of colonies to none. 

@ A possible treatment for one of 
man’s most baffling diseases was an 
nounced by Drs. Merritt and Putnan 
of Boston City Hospital. Seeking « 
treatment for epilepsy, they examined 
more than 100 “museum piece” chemi 
cals—experimental drugs of no known 
value, made in small quantities by 
chemical companies and kept as curi 
osities. One of these was depheny! 
hydantoin, originally concocted as a 
sleep-producer, but found to be in- 
effective. In 80 out of 142 cases of 


grand mal, the most severe form of; 


epilepsy, the two doctors found thay 
doses of the drug stopped we 
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SCHOOLS 
Whiteboards 


As fixed in American .classrooms as 
scarred desks and smudged inkwells 
are slate blackboards. Last week tra- 
dition came up against science and 
tradition tottered. Announcement was 
made by New York school officials 
that experiments with whiteboards— 
made of glass coated with white pig- 
ment—would be conducted in city 
classrooms. 

The hoped-for results were three: 
(1) schoolrooms would be brightened 
and the strain on children’s eyes would 
be lessened; (2) upkeep of the glass 
slates would be less; and (3) because 
they are accustomed to writing black on 
white at their desks, childrén would 
find it easier to write black on white 
at the new boards than to write white 
on black as required by the present 
slate hoards. 

Tests conducted by the New York 
Board of Education led to choice of 
whiteboards over yellowbeards or 
greehboards. It was found difficult to 
erase chalk marks from composition 
boards made in the latter colors. The 
first of the new whiteboards will be 
placed in one of the city’s highschools 


next fall. 
Oe 


Gov. Moore, Litt. D. 


In his 59 years, up until last week, 
Governor A. Harry Moore of New 
Jersey had received three honorary 
college degrees but never the degree 
he had wished for most. Last week 
Moore’s wish was fulfilled but not be- 
fore some anxious moments had been 
caused him and-Princeton University 
it Princeton, N. J. 

If observers know anything about 
New Jersey politics, they know that 
few Democrats get anywhere in the 
state without the approval of Mayor 
Frank Hague of Jersey City. To many 
inside the state and out, Moore’s emi- 
nence in .public life meant only that 
he had been a willing “stooge” for 
‘Boss” Hague. To many at Princeton, 
Moore seemed no fit candidate for an 
honorary degree. 

While the names of those who were 
to recéive honors at Princteon’s 191st 
commencement last week were, in 
keeping with tradition, to be held se- 
ret until Commencement Day, the 
word leaked out that Moore was to 
receive a Doctorate of Letters. Liberal 
faculty members and almost half the 
800 undergraduates murmured pro- 
tests. Soon no less than four petitions 
of protest were being circulated among 
students and faculty. President Har- 
old W. Dodds received the petitions 
ind made no comment. The campus 
waited for Commencement Day. The 
day came and with it public announce- 
ment of those awarded degrees. There 
were 10 altogether, including Secre- 
tary of State Hull, Chancellor Lewis 
Douglas of McGill University—and A. 
Harry Moore. 














International 


Some Would Not Have Honored Moore 


When Moore was cited as “a son of 
New Jersey three times chosen gov- 
ernor of the state, a trust and honor 
never before conferred by the electors 
on any other citizens,” there was ap- 
plause from the 2,000 graduates, par- 
ents and guests at the ceremonies. 
There was no demonstration of dis- 
approval. Indeed, none had been ex- 
pected from well-bred Princetonians. 
As was explained by a professor who 
had been asked whether he expected 
some show of protest, “We just don’t 
do that at Princeton.” 


Briefs 


@ A crime laboratory, containing 
one of the nation’s most complete col- 
lections of devices for scientific study 
of clues, has been offered for sale by 
Northwestern University to the City 
of Chicago. The sale, for $25,000, was 
awaiting approval last week by the 
city council and the Northwestern 
board of trustees. 

@ A campus survey of the more 
than 600 students of the Colorado 
School of Mines, Golden, Col., reveal- 
ed that “cramming” for final examina- 
tions caused students to lose a total 
of 1,260 pounds. More than 90 per 
cent of all the students surveyed 
lost an average of two pounds each. 





International 


Mrs. McMillin Challenged (See Col. 3) 





‘WOMEN © 


Parachuter 


In Russia, women parachute jump- 
ers are numerous and encouragéd by 
the government. Several thousand of 
them form what is known as a “Sui- 
cide Legion,” which is expected to go 
behind enemy lines in wartime, In 
the United States, feminine parachut- 
ers are rare and must depend for sup- 
port and sustenance on the largesse 
of advertisers who sponsor their dare- 
devil feats. 

Last week, one of these was in New 
York to challenge any man or woman 
to take a 35,000-foot jump with her at 
the World’s Fair next year. She was 
Mrs, Marie McMillin, quiet blue-eyed 
mother of a little girl (see cut), who 
claims a woman’s record for her 20,- 
800-foot leap at Cleveland in Sep- 
tember, 1932.+ For her proposed stunt, 
which she expects to be the climax of 
her career, Mrs. McMillin will have to 
carry oxygen because of the great 
height—almost six miles. All her 
other jumps she has made without 
oxygen, wearing only her regular out- 
fit of fur-lined flying suit, a chute on 
her back, an emergency one on her 
chest, and a pair of water wings, pro- 
tection against her only fear—that of 
landing in water, She can’t swim, 

Mrs. McMillin started her career 
eight years ago when she was infor- 
mation clerk in a Columbus, O., hotel. 
A newspaper reporter who lived there 
leaned over her desk one day and 
asked, “Haven’t you any ambition?” 
Mrs. McMillin said, “Sure, I would like 
io jump from an airplane.” The re- 
porter made arrangements for a test 
jump, and she has been leaping from 
the clouds ever since. Today, she is a 
licensed plane pilot but prefers mak- 
ing dangerous delayed jumps. 

In her 135 jumps, for which she has 
received $300 to $500 each, Mrs. Mc- 
Millin has been knocked out again and 
again, has waked up in an ambulance 
35 times and in a “dead wagon” twice, 
but she has never been seriously hurt 
(except for three cracked ribs, torn 
neck ligaments and a sprained ankle). 

She says she wouldn’t have sprained 
her ankle if she hadn’t been foolish, 
Before each jump, she wires her as- 
trologer for the “lowdown” on the 
proposed date, If he says it’s safe, she 
goes ahead, but one time she took off 
before receiving his answer. When 
she got to the airport in an ambulance, 
she found his telegram, It said: “Do 
not jump today. Dangerous for the 
feet.” Mrs. McMillin also has great 
faith in numerology. Because of it, 
she changed her first name, Mary, to 
Marie, and her daughter’s, christened 
Geraldine Ann, to Jerrieann. She be- 
lieves 13 is her lucky number, but in- 
sists she is not superstitious about 
things like black cats. 








+ Two Russian girls, Anna Shismareva and Galing 
a are credited with a women’s world 
e A 
feet). Generally , parachw' 
ions exist largely in their own c 
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MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 

The Rage of Paris (Universal): Be- 
cause of her fine, wistful portrayal of 
the tragic Baroness Vetsera in the 
prize-winning French movie, “Mayer- 
ling,” 20-year-old Danielle Darrieux 
last year won a fat Hollywood con- 
tract. Last week, at world-premiere 
showings in Washington, she made an 
impressive debut in her first American 
picture, “The Rage of Paris.” 

An adult, swiftly-paced farce, “The 
Rage of Paris” is much better than its 
title would indicate, and the beautiful 
Danielle justifies all the expensive bal- 
lyhooing lavished upon her since her 
arrival in Hollywood, The bare plot 
of the picture is not very unusual— 
poor girl masquerading as society girl 
to catch rich husband—but the situa- 
tions are imaginatively handled, and 
Danielle shows herself to be as good 
a comedienne as America’s best. Doug- 
les Fairbanks, Jr., lends support as a 
determined romantic villain, and Mis- 
cha Auer is properly melodramatic as 
a headwaiter who finances Miss Dar- 
wieux’s escapade on the advice of 
Helen Broderick, a disillusioned ex- 
follies girl. 

For her part in “The Rage of Paris,” 
slender, delicately-featured Miss Dar- 
rieux was paid $116,000, an investment 
likely to bring rich profits to hard- 
pressed Universal. Judged on the 
basis of her first American effort, she 
may become as much a box-office at- 
traction as Universal’s other young 
star, Deanna Durbin. Born at Bor- 
deaux, France, in 1917, Danielle got 
her first movie role at 14 by answer- 
ing a newspaper advertisement. Act- 
ing-bent, she was encouraged by her 
father, an eye specialist, and her 
mother, a voice teacher who taught 
her to sing. She is married to Henri 
Decoin, a writer and film director. 


* 7 * 


You and Me (Paramount): Sylvia 
Sidney and George Raft are mixed up 
in the criminal world again. Both are 
on parole, but George doesn’t know it. 
When he learns his new wife is an 
ex-jailbird, he rejoins his criminal 
fellows for a department store rob- 
bery. Sylvia foils it, then gives the 
boys a blackboard lecture on the gen- 
eral theme that crime doesn’t pay. 
Much of the story and its effects lack 
realism and coherence despite the ef- 
forts of Director Fritz Lang, who did 
the powerful “M,” “Metropolis,” and 
“Fury.” 

Woman Against Woman (M-G-M): 
When a woman named Virginia Bruce 
and one named Mary Astor battle over 
a man named Herbert Marshall, any 
feminine moviegoer can guess that the 
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Universal Pictures 


Danielle Got $116,000 (See Col. 1) 


blonde Miss Bruce will win. It’s the 
old story of a selfish divorced wife 
who tries to spoil her ex-husband’s 
second marriage. The cruel clannish- 
ness of small-town society is well 
done. Women probably will want to 
drag husbands to this one. 

Mr. Moto Takes a Chance (20th Cen- 
tury-Fox): This latest thriller about 
the Japanese detective, Mr. Moto, falls 
down on whatever record the previous 
episodes have built up. It’s laid amid 
jungle terrors and international in- 
trigue, and bristles with miraculous 
achievements that make it boringly 
incredible. Chief criticism of this, as 
of other Mr. Motos, is that it gives 
Peter Lorre, who is really a fine actor, 
virtually no chance to show his talents. 


* * * 


When Were You Born? (Warner 
Bros.): Talky-talky astrology con- 


stantly impedes the progress of this 
mediocre mystery, but gives fans a 
chance to check up on the stars’ mes- 
sage for them. Anna May Wong is a 
silky-voiced soothsayer who tries to 
show police that astrology can solve 
a murder case. It’s all very confusing. 


International 


Rosemary Gave Up $1,000,000 (See Col. 3) 





NAMES 


Playing first base for the Sing Sing 
Prison’ School baseball nine at Ossi 
ning, N. Y.. RICHARD WHITNEY, ex 
President of the New York Stock Ex 
change now serving a term for grand 
larceny, made two hits in three times 
at bat, Last week, in spite of his 49 
years, he was being considered for 4 
place on the regular team. 





Not graduated from Princeton Uni- 
versity in Princeton, N. J., was Princ: 
FUMITAKA KONOYE, captain o 
Princeton’s golf team and son of Ja- 
pan’s Premier Fumimaro Konoye. Ex- 
plaining to reporters that he had fail- 
ed in all his major subjects, he admit 
ted that his father “might be quite 
angry,” but hoped that he could gv 
back to Princeton néxt year. 


Newlywed HAROLD L., ICKES, Se: 
retary of the Interior, and his 25-yea: 
old bride, the former JANE DAHL- 
MAN, returned to New York from their 
European honeymoon. Said Mrs. 
Ickes: “I really look forward to life 
as a Cabinet wife. I like people.” 


After making one of the most re- 
markable records in the history of 
baseball by pitching two successiy 
no-hit, no-run games, JOHNNY VAN 
DER MEER, 23-year-old left-hande: 
of the Cincinnati baseball team, was 
most pleased by a compliment paid 
him by BABE RUTH: “Nice going, 
kid.” 

Born in Madrid, Spain, 18-year-old 
PAUL DEL RIO is only 19 inches tal! 
and weighs only 12 pounds. Asked 
what he would do with the money he 
expects to make by personal appea: 
ances at Atlantic City, N. J., as “the 
smallest man in the world,” he told 
New York newspapermen: “One thing 
I would like to do is to go out and 
get drunk. I like sweets, but they 
won't give me any because it stunts m) 
growth ... When I grow up, I want 
to be a policeman or a G-man or a 
reporter.” 

In the home of the bridegroom's 
mother in Canton, N. Y., 21-year-old 
ROSEMARY WEBSTER married 23- 
year-old PAUL GILSON, a local $21-a- 
week clerk, and thereby gave up ex- 
pecteton, a ® million-dollar inherit- 
ance fro er parents, Dr. and Mrs. 
DAVID H. WEBSTER of New York 
and Connecticut. A New York debu 
tante in 1936, she disappeared two 
weeks ago following her graduation 
from St. Lawrence University in Can- 
ton. Two detectives were sent bs 
her parents to search for her; on 
found her just in time to witness the 
wedding ceremony. She explained: 
“They knew we were in love and 
wanted to get married, Father knew 
when he couldn’t find me that I was 
with Paul.” Said Paul: “We can get 
along.” Her father declared: “She 
needn’t come home.” 
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Lutherans: Sex, Bingo 


About one-seventh of the 1,750,000 
members of the United Lutheran 
Church are concentrated in New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts and Con- 
neeticut. Thus the business transacted 
by the 10th annual convention of the 
United Lutheran Synod of New York, 
governing body of this important seg- 
ment of the church, was last week a 
subject of intense interest among 
Lutherans all over the nation. 

Chief items on the agenda of the 
500 Jay and clerical delegates who 
gathered in Rochester, N. Y., concern- 
ed the unchurchly subjects of sex and 
gambling. On the first subject, the 
Synod’s action was negative; on the 
second positive. 

Sex: From its committee on moral 
and social welfare, the convention re- 
ceived what promised to be a hotly 
debated report on the always contro- 
versial subject of sex. 


“In this increasingly complex 
world,” warned the committee’s 
unique report, “the church must 


recognize her obligation to stand up 
for patent Christian ideals in the 
moral, social and industrial spheres. 
The church needs to speak plainly. 
We recommend that the important 
matter of marriage and divorce re- 
ceive more thorough study. The em- 
ployment of collusion is widespread. 
False modesty and hypocrisy are 
working havoc.” 

As initial steps, the committee urged 
the convention to: 

@q Approve New York State’s law 
requiring the Wasserman test for 
syphilis from applicants for marriage 
licenses, 

@ Recommend that the state also 
require psychiatric examinations “in 
order to prevent marriage of the ab- 
normal and unfit.” 

@ Recommend that seminaries offer 
courses in sexology and psychiatry. 

@ Recommend that clergymen in- 
struct brides and bridegrooms in sex- 
ual matters. 

@ Recommend that all Sunday 
schools conduct sex instruction classes. 

An almost certain battle over adop- 
tion of this far-reaching report was 
avoided by shrewd parliamentary tac- 
tics on the part of its foes. Instead of 
offering open opposition, they simply 
delayed routine business until the con- 
vention’s time was consumed. As a 
result of this filibuster, the report was 
postponed until next year’s conven- 
tion, although its authors insisted that 
the delegates favored some action. 

Gambling: In the matter of gambling, 
the convention was considerably less 
cautious. By a unanimous vote, it 
adopted a_ resolution outlawing 
bingo and other games of chance 
from. the Synod’s 431 Lutheran 
churches. The opinion of the conyen- 
tion on gambling was summed up by 


RELIGION and SOCIETY 


William Eck, lay delegate from Al- 
bany, N. Y., author of the resolution. 

“I am proud the convention acted, 
for there are congregations using these 
methods even to raise pastors’ salaries. 
I would rather go into a ditch and dig 
for an honest day’s labor than*accept 
any salary from such illicit means, A 
prominent saloon keeper has refused 
to allow bingo, saying, ‘No, go to the 
churches for that.’” 

+ -<o_____ 


Congregational Biennial 

Chief distinguishing characteristic 
of Congregationalism is its belief in 
democracy in church government. 
Where episcopal churches hold to the 
principle of rule from above and Pres- 
byterianism connotes government by 
a hierarchy of church elders, Con- 
gregationalism is based upon self-gov- 
ernment by individual churches. 

Appropriate, therefore, was the pre- 
occupation of the biennial convention 
of the General Council of Congrega- 
tional and Christian Churches with 
church democracy in Beloit, Wis., last 
week. The issue was raised by white- 
goateed Roger W. Babson, famous busi- 
ness analyst who was completing his 
two-year term as Moderator, highest 
office in the Congregational Church. 


Babson’s complaint was that de- 
spite the church’s democratic theories, 
the Home Missions Board virtually 
controlled the General Council through 
its disproportionate number of dele- 
gates and its power over expenditures. 
To counteract this, he urged a “return 
to pure democracy” by giving each 
church, regardless of size or wealth, 
one vote in the Council. 

This proposal quickly backfired at 


its author. Instead of cutting the Home | 
Board’s power, the convention voted | 


to reduce that of the Moderator as a 
means of lessening centralization of 
authority. Thus what would have 


been Babson’s last act as Moderator— | 


naming half the nominating committee 
which chooses the church’s national 
officers—was denied him. 

With the “democracy” issue thus 
settled, the 800 delegates, representing 
more than 1,000,000 Congregationalists, 
turned to such other business as this: 

gq The election of the Rev, Dr» Oscar 
E. Maurer of New Haven, Conn., as 
new Moderator. 

@ Consideration of proposals to in- 
crease ministerial salaries. The con- 
vention learned that the average Con- 
gregational stipend is now $1,857 a 
year, compared to $2,147 in 1929. 

@ A financial report putting the 
church debt at $221,800 and cutting 
the year’s budget to exactly half of 
what it was in 1930. 

@ Babson’s farewell address, in 
which he shifted his forecasting from 
industry to religion to predict “either 
a spiritual revival or a revolution 
in America,” 
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EDITORIAL 





Encouraging 


In view of modern acceptance of 
bathing, it is hard to realize that with- 
in memory of your grandfathers 
(1842), a stationary bathtub was in- 
troduced. It created a furor among 
the press, medical profession and pub- 
lic. Boston passed an ordinance mak- 
ing it unlawful to bathe except on 
advice of a physician. About the same 
time Philadelphia passed a law pro- 
hibiting bathing between November 
11 and March 15 and doctors through- 
out the nation went on record declar- 
ing habitual bathing would lead to 
rheumatic fevers and inflammation of 
the lungs. 


N AN address at Harvard University 

a short time ago, Stanley Resor, 
president of the big J. Walter Thomp- 
son advertising company, used these 
words to illustrate how changes in life 
and society are almost always at first 
vigorously resisted. Although he was 
applying it primarily to the story of 
advertising and the responsibility of 
advertising in a changing world, Re- 
sor’s bathtub example could be applied 
also to the story of what has been 
happening in the last 50 years, with 
special emphasis on what has been 
happening in the last 10 years. 

In the last 50 years, off and on, there 
have been great changes and great 
resistance to change. In the last 10 


years, both in industry and govern- 


ment, there have been conscious ef- 
forts to effect economic, political and 
social adjustments. Vastly more im- 
portant than the arrival of the bathtub 
has been the arrival of mass produc- 
tion, the development of technology, 
the swift distribution of goods and 
services, These things since the turn 
of the century have transformed the 
factory and farm and have created lit- 
tle less than a social revolution. Be- 
cause of them, labor receives more pay 
for working shorter hours, agricul- 
ture produces on a scale of giant effi- 
ciency, the American standard of liv- 
ing has been raised to points far in 
advance of*the rest of the world. But 
because of them, too, there have been 
created problems more far-reaching 
and complex than any the world has 
ever seen before. Basically, these 
problems are economic and they will 
not be solved until fundamental ad- 
justments are made in the mechanism 
of 20th century capitalism. 

As they concern America, modern 
economic problems revolve principal- 
ly around a striking paradox. In a 
land richer perhaps than any other 
on the face of the earth, we have mil- 
lions in poverty; we have shocking 
want amid great abundance; we have 
hunger looking on while a bursting 
cornucopia spills over. In a land 
whose technological and _ business 
genius have amazed the world, great 
factories are shut down and workers 
are unemployed while probably a 
third of the nation is in need of the 





very things the idle factories and 
workers could produce. Here, then, 
among a third of Americans, is an al- 
most untapped market of potential 
buyers without the means to buy, and 
here is where forces exist to make 
the factories hum again and give jobs 
to the jobless, Here, perhaps more 
than anywhere else, is where adjust- 
ment is needed to restore health to 
20th century capitalism in America. 

There are, of course, numerous ram- 
ifications to today’s problem but it 
seems fairly clear that matters would 
be brought near solution if there were 
a well-balanced distribution of goods, 
services and income among the Amer- 
ican population. In other words, 
America would be better off if its 
standard of living could be so spread 
that all Americans in all economic 
groups would be able to enjoy it. 
Naturally, this is a thing easier said 
than done but it is not at all impossi- 
ble if it is set up as a goal to be ap- 
proached through intelligent, coopera- 
tive effort. Such an effort, its success 
or failure, depends almost entirely on 
the inter-acting attitudes of govern- 
ment, business management and labor 
leadership. If any or all of the three 
lose sight of their separate functions 
and responsibilities, it immediately be- 
comes difficult to balance the econom- 
ic system on a sound basis. 


N THE last 10 years, there have been 

times when all three—government, 
business management and labor lead- 
ership—let themselves act out of 
bounds, to the detriment of their com- 
mon well-being. Of late, however, 
there have been signs of a meeting of 
minds among them, a mutual recog- 
nition of each other’s peculiar prob- 
lems, a spirit of conciliation and 
understanding. This has been both 
refreshing and encouraging for many 
reasons—principally for the reason 
that all sides have agreed that the 
changes of the times have necessitated 
new adjustments in the economic sys- 
tem. First steps toward these adjust- 
ments have already been made in such 
accomplishments as the now wage- 
hour law, social security legislation, 
expanded power facilities, a labor 
relations bill and programs for agri- 
cultural rehabilitation. Like the sta- 
tionary bathtub in 1842, these things 
constituted change and the first nat- 
ural reaction to them was that of vig- 
orous resistance. Today, however, 
they are becoming almost as accept- 
able as the bathtub. And to continue 
the analogy: just as experience with 
it led to notable improvements in the 
tub of 1842, it can be expected that 
experience with it will lead eventual- 
ly to notable improvements in our 
present new social and economic legis- 
lation, Unquestionably, many of the 
steps taken in the last 10 years have 
not been completely wise or without 
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serious shortcomings, but all in all 
they have been steps in the right direc- 
tion. With the broad objectives, most 
men are now in agreement; modifica- 
tion of methods undoubtedly will be 
made as times goes on. 

As if to support the point that there 
has of late been a meeting of minds on 
the need for fundamental adjustments, 
representatives of Big Business have 
recently gone on record as realizing 
that Big Business can no longer oper 
ate the way it operated before 1929. 
The most singular example of this 
appeared about a week ago in the 
letters columns of the New York 
Times. There, in a communication 
covering the ideas of several out- 
standing industrial leaders, Lewis H 
Brown, president of the Johns-Man 
ville Corporation, said business men 
were becoming more and more con- 
scious of their new responsibilities. 


MONG those who were quoted 

were Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., chair 
man of the board of General Motors, 
and Chester I. Barnard, president of 
the Bell Telephone Company of New 
Jersey. The old idea of industrial 
management, said Sloan, was that it 
involved merely the development, pro- 
duction and distribution of goods and 
services. Although this concept ac 
complished great things, he added, 
changing times had made it “far too 
limited in scope” and today there is a 
“far broader responsibility—that of 
integrating industry’s policies more 
intimately and more in harmony with 
the economic structure as a whole.” 
Similarly, even more _ forthrightly, 
Barnard said: 


Management of all kinds is now 
conscious of lack of adjustment to its 
times ... The changes must be intelli- 
gently appraised and constructively 
dealt with .. 

In business in the past ... govern- 
ment, legal rights and obligations, la- 
bor as a social factor, the organization 
of human beings as a productive proc- 
ess, and public opinion as to what is 
desirable have been relatively taken 
for granted, and usually not treated as 
critical factors. All of them have now 
radically and irrevocably changed. 

These changes require rapidly, and 
foremost, a change in the points of 
view, or the attitudes, of experienced 
managers. 


Thus, men of Big Business now defi- 
nitely concede that our problems de 
mand a positive, common-sense ap- 
proach, that no one need be afraid of 
intelligent and essential change, that 
it is as futile to rant against adjust 
ment today as it was for doctors of a 
century ago to say that bathtubs would 
inflame the lungs. This is an encour 
aging attitude, No less encouraging is 
the fact that at this time industrial 
leaders, government officials and labor 
experts are staging quiet meetings to 
iron out differences among them. Ii 
these three groups arrive at a common 
ground, America’s native genius for 
business should be able to settle Amer 
ica’s present problem. There is no 
reason to think otherwise: the prob- 
lem was man-made; the problem can 
be man-solved. 
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Dan Beard 


“T believe in the great outdoors and 
the American boy.” 

If Daniel Carter Beard has a credo, 
that is it. For most of his long life, 
the man known to 1,125,000 boys as 
“Uncle Dan” has been practicing the 
gospel of the vigorous outdoor life. 
For the past 23 years he has been 
preaching it to American Boy Scouts. 

Last week “Uncle Dan” was 88. Two 
thousand boys made a pilgrimage to 
his Suffern, N. Y., home to congratu- 
late him. The President of the United 
States sent many happy returns. From 
all over the world came birthday 
cables and letters of good wishes to 
the “father of American Scouting.” 
Few there were to remember that Dan 
Beard was not a scout leader at all 
until he was 55, and that.before that 
year he was known chiefly as an artist 
and illustrator with strong labor 
sympathies. 

Dan Beard’s ancestors were Puri- 
tans and Quakers. His father was a 
portrait artist whose Cincinnati home 
was frequented by the political and 
artistic great of the time. When 
Charles Dickens visited America, he 
was a guest ‘of the Beards. Graduating 
from Worrall Academy at Covington, 
Ky., at the end of the Civil war, Dan 
went to work as a civil engineer. For 
five years, he traveled all over the 
United States for a map-publishing 
firm. 

When he was 28, his family moved 
to New York. An editor of Century 
Magazine, happening to see one of the 
sketches with which Beard often oc- 
cupied an idle hour, liked and bought 
the sketch. Astonished at how easy 
it was to “make money for having 
fun,” Beard took a leave of absence 
from map-making. It was a leave that 
was never revoked. On a comfortable 
income as illustrator for Century, 
Harper’s, Scribner’s, and the old Life, 
Beard settled down at Flushing, L. I. 
For seven years at the Womens’ School 
of Applied Design he conducted the 
world’s first class in animal drawing. 
Meanwhile he continued to live almost 
as free an outdoor life as he had lived 
during his Tom Sawyer boyhood on 
the Ohio River and his youth as a 
surveyor. 

New York in the 1880s was an in- 
tellectual maelstrom. Beard moved 
in a circle that included Samuel Clem- 
ens, already world-famous as Mark 
Twain; Theodore Roosevelt, then a 
greenhorn in New York State politics; 
and Henry George, whose single-tax 
philosophy was sweeping the English- 
speaking countries. All three of these 
men influenced Beard, who illustrat- 
ed several of Mark Twain’s books, and 
became the firm friend and disciple of 
Roosevelt and George. 

Fruit of this friendship was an ex- 
traordinary book, Moonblight, the 
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fanciful story of a Pennsylvania coal 
strike. In it Beard attacked monopo- 
lies and voiced such sentiments as 
these: “There is a wall called Vested 
Rights, which prevents nature’s sun 
from shining on our fellow men... 
The real agitator is the conservative 
... the fixed rock ... in the stream 
of progress.” Moonblight, published 


‘ in 1890, brought to Beard the plaudits 


of the liberal and radical préss. He 
was hailed as a master satirist, a 
prophet of social progress, the white 
hope of the American intelligentsia. 

In 1905, Beard became editor of 
Recreation magazine. Already, for 
23 years, his best-selling American 
Boys’ Handy Book had been telling 
boys how to make everything from a 
birchbark canoe to a bobsled. Casting 
around for a magazine circulation 
stunt, Beard remembered his Ohio 
River days, when he and his gang had 
organized a society of Daniel Boone 
Scouts, membership in which involved 
pricking an emblem on one’s arm and 
swearing a mighty oath of secrecy. 

Through Recreation, Beard founded 
a league of boy woodsmen known as 
the Sons of Daniel Boone (later re- 
named the Boy Pioneers). They wore 
buckskin uniform and emulated the 
virtues of the early frontiersmen. Be- 
cause the Boone boys antedated by 
three years the English Boy Scout 
movement founded by .Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell in 1908, Beard calls him- 
self the “originator and founder of the 
first boy scout society.” Many Boy 
Scout leaders dispute the claim be- 
cause Beard’s league was a magazine 
promotion stunt, and lacked the “good 
turn daily” element of the Boy Scout 
movement. Beard, nevertheless, has 
been as responsible as any one man 
for shaping the greatest boys’ club in 
the world, an organization of 2,812,000 
members which now exists in 52 coun- 
tries. The Boy Pioneers merged with 
the Boy Scouts in 1910. 

Since that time, “Uncle Dan” has 
been heaped with honors. Chief 
Scout Commissioner and honorary 
vice president of the American Boy 
Scouts, he holds the only golden Eagle 
Scout badge ever awarded, and the 
1926 Roosevelt medal for distinguished 
service to his country. A mountain 
peak (adjoining Mt. McKinley in 
Alaska) has been named for him. 

Up to his 70s Dan Beard could chin 
himself with ease. Today at 88 he is 
still nut-brown and bright-eyed, his 
white goatee still trimly pointed (see 
cover cut). His wife, whom he mar- 
ried when he was 44, and who bore 
him a son and a daughter, is still at 
his side. Though his faculties are fail- 
ing, he conducts a monthly page in 
Boys’ Life. He believes in God, 
America, the great outdoors, and “the 
Christlike heroism of our magnificent 
Boy Scouts.” He would “rather be 
a boy than a king.” 
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Acid 7 ndieestal 


and relative hyper-acidity cause many symp- 
toms in different parts of the body which 
often timeS may seem véry obscure. These 
conditions are usually remedied by taking 
NU-CHLOR-COMP for a few weeks afd it 
is well worth a trial, for it is guaranteed 
to be of use to every family or your mon- 
ey will be refunded, It has been used very 
successfully by a.physician for over twelve 
years and is an excellent remedy used exter- 
nally as well as internally. A full three weeks 
treatment will be sent to any address in the 
U. S. for $1.00. Write your name and ad- 
dress plainly and enclose a dollar bill to the 


NU-CHLOR-COMPANY, Elmer, New Jersey, 
for your bottle today. 


RUPTURED? 


Get Up-To-Date Relief 


Why try to worry along with old-fashioned 
trusses that gouge your flesh—-press heavily on 
hips and spine—enlarge opening—fail to hold 
rupture? You need the Cluthe. No leg-straps 
orcuttingbelts, Automatic adjustable pad seals 
opening—fellows every body movement within- 
stantincreased supportincaseof strain, Cannot 
slip. Holds rupture whether at work or pla 
Light, easy towear. Waterproof. Can Dowernal 
bath. Send for amazing FREE 100-page, cloth- 
bound book “‘Advice To Ruptured” and detafits of 
liberal truthful 60-day triatoffer. Alsonamesof 
grateful patrons in your neighborhood, Write: 
Cluthe Sons, Dept. 12, Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


FALSE TEETH 


KLUTCH holds them tighter 


KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds derital 
plates so much firmer and snugger that oné can 
eat and talk with greater comfort and security; in 
many cases almost as well as with natural teeth. 
Klutch lessens the constant fear of a cropping, 208 

ing, chafing plate. 25c and 50c at druggists, tyour 
druggist hasn't it, don’t waste money on 

stitutes, but send us 10c and we will mail a. a 
generous trial box. (C) 1, P. ING, 
KLUTCH co., Box 2702-G, ELMIRA, N. ¥. RA, N.Y. 


SAVE MONEY ON 


MAGAZINES 

















Any 4 in Addition to PATHFINDER 


—American Fruit Grower —Home Circle 
—American Poultry —Home Friend 

Journal —Home Arts Needlecraft 
—Breeder’s Gazette —Heusehold M 
—Capper’s Farmer —Legheorn Worl 


—Mother’s Home Life 


—Cloverleaf American —Plymouth Rock Monthly 


Review 
—Poultry Tribune 
—Country Home 
—_— —— 
—Farm _ —Suceessful Farming 
Souraal —Woman’s World 
—Good Stories X PATHFINDER 


Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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CONGRESS— 


(Continued from page 3) 


extensive piece of agricultural legisla- 
tion ever enacted in any nation at any 
time. It sought to promote conserva- 
tion of natural resources, control agri- 
cultural production and stabilize farm 
income through an intricate system 
of subsidies and penalties. 

The lending-spending bill, appro- 
priating $3,750,405,000 in Federal 
funds’ and loans to fight the second 
depression. 

The 1938 Revenue Bill, radically al- 
tering New Deal taxation theories and 
providing revenue of $5,300,000,000 to 
help run the Federal government dur- 
ing the coming fiscal year. 

Housing legislation, intended to 
help provide homes for the “‘ill-housed 
third” of the nation and stimulate 
revival of heavy industries. The U. S. 
Housing Authority, created for these 
purposes, was authorized to lend up to 
$800,000,000 over a three-year period. 

The naval expansion bill, providing 
$1,090,000,000 to strengthen America’s 
naval defense machinery. 

The Neutrality Act of 1937, making 
mandatory embargoes on munitions 
shipments tocountries where the Presi- 
dent finds that a state of war exists. 


Searcely less notable than the things 
Congress did were the things it left 
undone, either through negative ac- 
tion or through postponement. High 
up on this list were such matters as 
the Court Bill, the Reorganization Bill 
and the Ludlow resolution requiring 
a national referendum before declara- 
tion of war—all killed by direct vote; 
the anti-lynching bill, buried under a 
Senate filibuster; and regional plan- 
ning and railroad aid projects, shelved 
by inaction. 

Among a flock of investigations ap- 
proved by the Congress, three were 
outstanding in the session just ended: 
(1) an inquiry into the administration 
of the Tennessee Valley, Authority, 
born of the President’s failure to settle 
the feud between TVA’s directors; (2) 
an investigation of monopolies by a 
joint committee of: congressmen and 
execulive officers, utilizing a $500,000 
appropriation; (3) an inquiry into 
charges of political use of relief funds 
to be conducted by the Senate Cam- 
paign Funds Investigating Committee. 

By appropriating the staggering 
sum of 20 billion dollars, the Congress 
approved the spending of more money 
than any other peace-time Congress in 
American history. Of the total, 12 
billions were appropriated during the 
final session, and more than a quarter 
of the whole went for recovery work. 

Less significant but still interesting 
Congressional figures were these: 


@ The 75th was the healthiest Con- 
gress of recent years, losing only nine 
members by death. 

q It was the longest Congress—420 
days—under the New Deal. 

@ It talked more than most Con- 
gresses—the cost of printing its Con- 
gressional Record had to be boosted 
$400,000 above the original estimate. 


“MIRACLE”: To students of politics, 
‘nothing about the 75th Congress was 
more interesting than its shifting atti- 
tude toward the White House. That a 
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New Dealers Like Barkley Face a Test 


mighty Congressional majority had 
turned against its President and party 
chief was noteworthy, but perhaps not 
remarkable in itself. The same thing 
had happened between other Con- 
gresses and other second-term Presi- 
dents. 

What was remarkable, however, 
was the fact that the split had been 
created and even prolonged by the 
President himself. Without the Court 
plan, the Congress might not have been 
completely harmonious, but it would 
certainly never have become the bit- 
ter free-for-all it did. Moreover, after 
the Court plan was killed, Roosevelt 
refused to accept defeat, but instead 
pushed other measures in defiance of 
hostile lawmakers. 

That this persistence triumphed in 
the end was most remarkable of all. 
From the dust of the reorganization 
defeat, the Roosevelt leadership came 
back to resurrect and pass ,the seem- 
ingly dead wage-hour bill, score a 
complete victory on the relief-recov- 
ery measure and close the session with 
the Presidential star well in the as- 
cendancy. All this was done with a 
party torn and wracked by months of 
political warfare and in the teeth of 
an economic depression. Without 
parallel in American politics, Roose- 
velt’s feat in regaining control was to 
such conservative commentators as 
columnist Arthur Krock nothing less 
than a “political miracle.” 

Political miracles, however, can 
sometimes be explained in practical 
terms. Chief explanation of this one 
seemed to be a dawning realization 
among Congressmen that they still 
needed Roosevelt. Thus the sudden 
shift on wage-hour legislation follow- 
ed hard on the heels of Senator Claude 
Pepper’s victory on a New Deal plat- 
form in the Florida primary last May. 
Thus, too, except for action to investi- 
gate the subject, the Congress em- 
phatically rejected all attempts to 
block political use of the nation’s 
relief-recovery machinery — machin- 
ery likely to prove helpful to New 
Deal candidates next fall. 

QUESTIONS: Whatever else it did, 


Pathfinder 


the 75th Congress, like most of its 
predecessors, bequeathed to the nation 
a number of important questions: 

How accurately did Congress, in 
revolting against Roosevelt, reflect 
the changing political sympathies 0; 
the people? 

The action of Congress itself, in 
turning from revolt to last-minute 
cooperation, suggested that many Con 
gressmen had come to feel they had 
bucked Roosevelt without sufficient 
popular support. Primaries in states 
where the New Deal has been th: 
sole important issue have already 
resulted in Roosevelt victories. Bui 
a more complete answer to this ques- 
tion will come in the immediate 
future, when the entire House and 32 
senators stand for reelection. This 
summer and particularly next Novem- 
ber, the people themselves will speak 
Then such staunch Roosevelt men «as 
Barkley, with an unblemished record 
of support for the President, will learn 
whether they or their Congressional! 
foes read the popular mind correctly. 

How successful was the attempt of 
anti-Roosevelt Democrats to wrest 
control of the party from New Dea! 
leaders? 

Little doubt remained last week that 
out of the 75th Congress had evolved 
a determined movement to transfe: 
the Democratic leadership from the 
President to the insurgent “conserya 
tives.” Much doubt remained, how 
ever, that the movement could suc- 
ceed. The ultimate ambition of the 
“conservatives” would be to name the 
party’s Presidential candidate for 1940, 
but this would be difficult unless 
Roosevelt’s political power and pres- 
tige could be undermined between 
then and now. A clue to this will un 
doubtedly be offered by election re 
sults next November. If New Dea 
majorities are cut to a greater extent 
than that normally expected, ther 
will probably be further and mor 
open rebellion within the Democratic 
party. 

How wisely did Congress, working 
during a serious economic decline 
legislate to strengthen the democrati: 
system of which Congress itself is 
the heart? 

To this question last week, only the 
future held an answer. Once again 
Congress had determined to fight de- 
pression by spending. In addition, it 
had written into law far-reaching 
regulatory measures for both ‘agri- 
culture ‘and industry. At the same 
time, it had rejected or sidetracked 
other plans which the New Deal had 
put forward “to make democracy) 
work,” such as the governmental Re- 
organization Bill and the regional 
planning bill. Whether Congress act- 
ed wisely on such subjects as these, 
whether it was at times wrongly re- 
bellious or wrongly subservient, can- 
not be quickly and neatly determined. 
In any event, however, it can be said 
that the 75th Congress has passed into 
history not only as a stormy one but 
also as one whose works will be 
meaningful for Americans for years 
to come. 
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July 2, 1938 


PPORTUNITIES 


ipve HAPPINERS -suComSS. — . ‘Three ques- 

tions answered with advice. Send l0c silver, birth- 
date, for Character Analysis. Doctor J. Tousana, 
Box $11, Chi 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


HERE’S A REAL OPPORTUNITY. If you want a 

business of your own that is substantial money 
maker right now and has unlimited future, and if you 
have $500 cash to operate a business in an industry 
which Roger Babson predicts will, in ten years, be 
larger than automobile industry is today, write De- 
partment 15, Box 187, Lafayette, Indiana for com- 
plete details. 





COMPOSERS 


WANTED Original Poems, Songs, for immediate con- 
sideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 
lishers, Ltd., Dept. 5X, Toronto, Can. 


ELECTRIC FENCE 


ELECTRIC FENCER—$9.75 complete! Holds all 
livestock safely, securely. Saves 80% fencing cost. 
uaranteed. Details free. Sentinel, Dept. L-888, 

Cincinnati, O. 
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INSTRUCTION 


WORK FOR “UNCLE SAM.” $1260—$2100. Try next 

examinations. List positions and particulars tell- 
ing how to — so Pranklin Institute, Dept. 
W13, Rochester, N. 


TisEiEY SERVICE 


IF INTERESTED IN A LIBRARY CLUB offering 

members a wide selection of books for payment 
of postage, write for information. Midwest Library 
Club, Box 3560-MM, Chicago. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay i in pat- 

enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
booklet, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.’’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
6985 Adams Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


IMMBDIATE SERVICE!—Better Pictures. Sixteen 
guaranteed prints from roll 25c. One colored or 
two Plain Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. 
Sixteen reprints only 25c. Ome day service. Details 
and Mailers Free on request. American Studios, 200, 
LaCrosse, Wis. as 
5x7 ENLARGEMENTS 10c. 12 for $1.00. Rolls ex- 
pertly developed, carefully printed 25c. 24 hr. 
service. Proposition for Free developing and printing 
mailed with order. Photo-Craft, Box 670e, Canton, O. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 
ful Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, 

eight neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque 

Pilm Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 

SNAPSHOTS IN COLORS—Roll developed, 8 Natural 
Color Prints—25c. Natural Color reprints—3ec. 

Amazingly beautiful. Natural Color Photo, C-5l, 

Janesville, Wisconsin. 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 beautiful Velox glossy 
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print Service, Box A, Roanoke, _Virginia. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Print and One Enlarge- 
ment of each exposure 25c. Trial. Reprints 20 for 
25c. Henry, 10 RiverGrove, Illinois. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Ill. 


QUICK SERVICE—Rolls developed. 8 guaranteed 
prints; 2 enlargements; 25c coin. OK Photo Serv- 
ice, Ottawa, Kas. 


SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 

Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 

Salem, Wis. mee aes See om 

ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 

fae®) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 
inois. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each negative 25c. En- 
largement coupon. Willard’s, Box 3535T, Cleve- 
land | Heights, Ohio. 


ROLL | DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c. 
Photo, Winona 
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RAZOR BLADES 


100 SINGLE OR DOUBLE-EDGE BLADES. $1.00. 
‘Direct Sales,’’ 1431 Grant, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


8 SALE 


LADIES’ PURE THREAD SILK HOSE— Imperfections 
—5 prs. $1.00. Bullock’s, Route 9, Charlotte, N. C. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 

best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 
offer. MMM Studios, Dept. 36E, Portland, Ore. 


SONG WRITERS—Send best poems today. Remarkable 

offer. Free Rhyming Dictionary and Instructior 
Book by famous Broadway composer. Songwriters 
Institute, 1234-G Broadway, New York. 


WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. c 
SONGWRITERS: Send your poem today for im- 
mediate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, Chicago. 
TEACHERS REGISTRIES 
TEACHERS: Many vacancies listed. Write us, stat- 
ing ycur qualifications fully. Central Registry, 
393, Wichita, Kans. 
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HIGHER QUALITY! ween smoking or rich ripe 
chewing, four Pres S postpaid, $1.00. Riverside 
121, Hazel, Kentucky, 











PASTIME, LUCIDS 
Perfect X 


This is to show that the KX puzzle 
appearing in last week’s issue "was 
not really an unknown quantity. The 
accompanying sketch shows just how 

to arrange the six 
cut-out pieces to 
form a_ perfect 
“X,” the 24th, let- 
ter of the» alpha- 
bet. If the pieces 
are numbered 

5 from one to six, 

as shown, it is 

easy to remember 
their positions in the completed letter. 
However, it is better to learn the solu- 
tion from the shape of the pieces, be- 
cause sometime, somewhere, someone 
may change the numbering. 








Brain Teaser 


A fruitstand was robbed on three 
successive nights. The first night the 
robbers took half the owner’s apples 
and half an apple more. The second 
night they took half the remainder and 
half an apple more. On the third 
night they took half of what were left 
and half an apple more. This left the 
owner with only 20 apples. How many 
apples did he have at first? Answer 
next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—C moved to 
B’s bench at 9:20 o’clock. 
i 


Smiles 


Naturalist—I love to wander in the 
woods and hear the birds sing. 

Classicist—Yes; so do I. And you 
notice they never sing swing. 


Ruth—I, too, 

Virginia 
) ae 

Ruth—I married it. 


had an ideal once. 
How did you come to lose 





Willie—Paw, what is discretion? 

Paw—lIt’s something, son, that comes 
to a person after he’s too old for it to 
do him any good. 


Helen—I never could see why they 
call a boat “she.” 

Capt. Mikhail—Evidently you never 
tried to steer one. 


Judge Gruff—Aren’t you ashamed to 
be seen here in court so often? 

Prisoner—Why, no your honor; | 
always thought it was a very re- 
spectable place. 





Sola—They say I have eyes just like 
my father. 

Skemp—Yes, I’ve heard somebody 
remark that you were pop-eyed. 


Jubb—So you think you have a for- 
giving nature? 

Slupp—Well, I must have. I go back 
to the same dentist. 








WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel— And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed im the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 
you feel sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 

A mere bowel movement doesn't get at.the cause. 
It takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
to get these two pounds of bile flowing freely and 
make you feel “up and up.” Harmless, gentle, yet 
amazing in making bile flow f . Ask for Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills by name. 25c &t all drug stores. 
sgneey refuse anything else. ©1930, c.P, inc. 


No JOKE J0 BE DI DEAF 
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STOP Your r Rupture 


Why suffer with that rupture? Learn 

about my Applianee for reducible rup- Worries! 
ture. Automatic air cushion assists — 

ture to close the opening—has reliev 

thousands of men, women and chndress No obnoxious springs 
or hard pads. No ‘salves or plasters. Sent on trial to prove 
it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores, Write today 
for confidential intormation sent free in plain envelope. 


Brooks Company, 373 State Street, Marshall, Michigan 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when cause by 
unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE. 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY. Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 


FALSETEETH WITH COMFORT 


Use Dentureez, a new soothing cooling, healing 

remedy for sore or scalded gums. Relieves gagging. 

This harmless liquid (a dentist’s prescription) sold on 

positive money back guarantee. Send $1.00 direct to 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES, 

4614 No. 30th St., Omaha, Nebraska 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 
Catalog FREE. 
Box P, SALIDA, = 


B= FREE MONUMENT CATALOGUE 


Best Qualit, Masbic® Grane, , Freight paid. 
Os he Jp. Write a ae tho Netiag. tt 
& 'CO., A-66, ‘Onecs, bia, 


SEND FOR FREE COPY of Rh 
oem Dictionary and Instruction Boo 
on How to Write Popular Gongs. 
Submit best poems, me 
* day for our Hyg superior Ofer. 
MMM STUDIOS, Dept. 36F, Portiend, Gre. 


ASTHMA® ane 


vee =— Sore, Seas 
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STOP “FOOT nana 


(Athlete’s Foot) By Using CLIX. New! Scientific! 
Successful! An Infallible Remedy for Toe cracks, 

Blisters, and Itching. 98 Cents Jar Postpaid. (2 Cents 
Sales Tax if You Reside in W. Va.) 

The Clix Company, 1109 Washington St., p — a Ww. Va. 


ELDERLY MEN ARE SUBJECT 


To a distressing ailment frequently resultt in 
DANGEROUS OPERATION. F. A. Carleton, D. 
38 Hemenway St., Boston, Mass., has discovered & 
medicine with specific remedial action on these cases, 
saving many from operation. Particulars on request. 


i] cs DON’T BE CUT 
4 Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 





for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample. of 
Page’s Pile Tablete and you will biess 
the day that pata, Be read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C45 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 



















Imagine learning to play a song in a half 
hour! That’s how amazingly simple and 
easy piano instruction has been made in a 
really thrilling book of home study which 
The Publishers Book Service now makes 
available for a fraction of what it cost to 
prepare! 


This method of self-instruction is based 
on the proven fact that most of the world’s 
greatest composers—including the immor- 
tal Richard Wagner—were largely self- 
taught! Think of it! 


And you know what being able to play 
just popular songs on the piano can mean 
to ofie—not only in self-satisfaction but in 
popularity! Whom do they gather around 
ata party? The piano player! Of course! 


You know yourself what deep emotions 

can be struck by a piano skillfully played! . 

3 gg gee Partial Contents 
Best of all, you'll actually get a lot of - 

fun out of learning to play the piano this Fundamental chords 

way. For you’re not confined to just a 

lot of tiresome exercises. You’re actually 


encouraged to learn to play well-known Harmonizing scales 
' 
songs! 


Note values 


Finger numbers 
Now! If you’ve been afraid a book 
like this would cost you $10—or even as 
little as $5—prepare yourself for a big Photos of chords built 
surprise! Through The Publishers Book 
Service you can get “Self Instruction in 
the Piano,” by George A. Gibbs, Jr., for Symbol chart 
only $1! It’s a fact! So decide now to : 
do what you’ve always wanted to do—to 
blossom out in gatherings by your skill Waltz or 3%, 
on the keyboard! Send the coupon below, . 
with $1 in cash or money order. Don’t de- Chord charts 
lay! Tear the coupon out and mail it now! 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 


2414 DOUGLAS STREET, N.E., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Arpeggio style 
on every tone 


Correct hand position 








TOUUEOEOROECEOROSEEEOOCRERSOROGROOES ROSEN ELAS OROCSEOOTORSORTRE ESO CEORERECEGSOSSERSOSSEREEOERSDEEDDOOTORSADCEHORRGEECCHEEERORSEDORESOCCORSEetEeRETeReeEEE® 


SEND IN THIS COUPON WITHOUT DELAY! 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE, 2414 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
I enclose $1 for which kindly send me—all charges prepaid—a copy 
of SELF INSTRUCTION IN THE PIANO by George A. Gibbs, Jr. 
Dept. 728 


SS MARS eee eee Street 


PITTI TIT 


Re vin 6c ches nknseubebdskthien thks dns bad tak State 





